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JAMES II.: MARIA D'ESTE. 


The anxiety with which Roman Catholics, in the 
reign of James II., looked forward to the birth of 
a male heir to the throne, is curiously exemplified 
by some papers in the Cambridge University li- 
brary (Dd. 3. 88.) They appear to have been 
written on 25th March, 1688; rather more than 
two months before Maria D'Este was delivered 
of the ill-starred James Francis Edward, the 
Chevalier St. George. After some prayers to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, being a sort of para- 
phrase on the angelical salutation, the writer thus 
proceeds _— 

“ Having thus paid our Humblest Devotion to the 
Magnificent Queen of Glory, on this and the world’s 
rreatest day of the Annuntiation, We should here con- 
clude the solemnity, Were there not other Majesty here 
present, inferiour indeed to that we have now celebrated, 
but in respect of Us very great To whom I chose to 
pay humble homage this day, especially that the Patro- 
nage of our B. Lady might renter it more gratefully, and 
supply my defects 

* Hail then, mighty Queen of Great Britany, Our Su- 
preme Sovereign Lady upon Earth, most happily re- 
plenished now with a charge of greatest value. Hail! 

“ And that this humble congratulation may claim a 
more welcome acceptance it is to Mary too, for that name, 
the most lovely and beloved under Heaven, nay and in 
heaven next to that of God himself, your Majesty has the 
creat Happynes and Honour to bear, a name above every 
name conferred on your Sex. A happy omen, Madam, to 
vour Self and us that you are chose to be the mother of the 
Faithfull here by the Allmighty, to whom that name pe- 
culiarly endears you through the mediation of his B. 
Mother. Nor is this all Providence did for you. That 
you might not want a fit means to be recommended first 
to our b. La ly’s Patronage, you have the name of her 
dearest and best beloved Spouse St. Joseph. Hail Josepha 
Maria D’Est, from whose East we expect our Prince of 
Peace and Reconciliation to arise. 

“ For which is most of all, you have, Madam, corre- 
sponded with those names you bear, by being devout to 
the Sacred persons whose they are, and that by the best 
and only devotion indeed of imitating their Vertues, 
especially those (most pleasing in the sight of God) of 
Humility, Obedience, and Chastity. In respect and re- 
ward whereof the Allmighty has blessed your Majesty, 
and all us in you, with so far advanced hopes of Royall 
Issue; Whereby we have a most advantagious Prospect 
of the greatest Blessing England ever enjoyed, if I should 
sav which the World can now receive, I believe I could 
make good my assertion, Forasmuch as from the Propa- 
ration of the Faith in England, in a great measure de- 
pends the Confirmation of it in the whole Xtian world, 


and the conversion of all who are out of the Chur 
Tuompson Cooper. 


Cambridy 


FOLK LORE. 


Rockland’s Guild. —In this parish, every year 
on the 16th May, there is a sort of country fair 
held which the villagers call the “ Guild;” and 
which is evidently a relic of the Guild of St. John 
the Baptist held here in St. Peter's church before 
the Reformation. On this occasion a mayor of 


the Guild is elected, and he is chaired about the 
three parishes of Rockland, and gathers largess, 
which is afterwards spent in a frolic. There js 
another antique custom connected with the Guild 
which yet obtains: the inhabitants of certain 
houses in the “ street” have the privilege of hang. 
ing oaken-boughs outside their doors (and their 
houses are thence called “ bough-houses”), and 
on the day of the Guild they draw home-brewed 
ale for all customers, and are not interfered with 
for so doing either by the village licensed publican 
or the excise authorities. 

I have heard of somewhat similar customs being 
yet extant in one or two other villages of this 
county, though under other names than that of 
* Guilds.” Appison Hemswortu, 


Rockland’s Rectory, Attleborough. 


Weather Distich.—In the office of the re- 
gistrar of the diocese of Norwich is preserved 
a very splendid MS. known as the “ Norwich 
Domesday,” -but which is the Tuzatio Eccle- 
siastica of the diocese. It is preceded by a 
Calendar, in which, besides saints’ days, and ‘one 
or two historical events, there is the following 
weather-distich for July 2, the day of SS. Pro- 
cessus and Martinianus : 

“ Si pluat in festo Processi et Martiniani, 
Ymber grandis erit, ac suffocatio grani.” 
which, as the present “ St. Swithin’s,” 15th July, 
is the same day in New Style, may perhaps bear 
some relation to the existing belief respecting 
the forty days’ rain to be expected if it rains on 
the 15th. B. B. Woopwarp. 


Christmas Thunder. — An old woman, on being 
told that it had thundered on Christmas Day, 
quoted an adage : 

“ Winter thunder, 
Rich man’s food and poor man’s hunger.” 

Is this known to be a common saying among 
the poor? And can any of your readers throw 
any light upon its meaning ? R. E. B. 


Origin of Pancakes on Shrove Tuesday.—There 
is a curious tradition existing in Mansfield, Wood- 
house, Bulwell, and several other villages near 
Sherwood Forest, as to the origin of pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday. The inhabitants of any of these 
villages will inform the questioner that when the 
Danes got to Linby all the Saxon men of the 
neighbouring villages ran off into the Forest, and 
the Danes took the Saxon women to keep house 
for them. This happened just before Lent, and the 
Saxon women, encouraged by their fugitive lords, 
resolved to massacre their Danish masters on Ash 
Wednesday. Every woman who agreed to do 
this was to bake pancakes for their meal on Shrove 
Tuesday as a kind of pledge to fulfil her vow. 
This was done, and that the massacre of the 
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Danes did take place on Ash Wednesday is 
well-known historical fact. In addition, the vil- 
lagers will tell you that in this part of the country 
there were no red haired — before the Danes 
came; that all were either fair, or black haired 
before that time. Thinking this tradition as 
to the origin of pancakes sufficiently curious 
to be worth preserving, I venture to send it to 
«N, & Q.” in the hopes that it may find a place 
somewhere in the pages of your valuable journal. 
H. E. P. 


Stuffynwood, near Mansfield. 


Seeds planted on Good Friday.—A very fine 
Brompton stock was presented to me the other 
day from a cottage garden in Dorsetshire, with 
the assurance that its flourishing condition was due 
to the fact of the seed, from which it grew, hav- 
ng been planted on Good Friday 

C. W. Bryeuam. 





BELL INSCRIPTIONS AND BELL-FOUNDERS. 


As you have already attempted to gratify the 
taste of the lovers of campanology, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the thirst after a peculiar 
antiquarian literature, the following inscriptions 
are furwarded in continuation, to assist in obtain- 
ing aknowledge of the phraseology made familiar 
through many ages to this pve. of artizans, the 
great purveyors of folk-music. 

It is much to be regretted the characters of the 
Plumstead bell inscription could not be repro- 
duced in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” but it is now 
“y referred to as a prefatory remark that, 
a tolerably extensive search, no similar 

I has yet been dis covered. 
The re are perils and dangers attending this pur- 
it, little understood by many who are ready t 0 
e in the pleasures of discovering the names 
he earliest workers in the art of bell-founding ; 
mut those difficulties might and ought to be re- 
moved, as no part of the | sacred edifice should be 

deemed unworthy the care of the conservators of 
the fabric. 

A consideral ~ A pases of the following inscrip- 
tions was made at a period long passed away, and 
it is probal le many of the bells do not exist at the 
present time; but the names of the founders, the 
dates, and the senti — prob: ibly of the priests 
of the day, adopted in furtherance of a bounden 
duty, cannot be deemed less worthy of record : — 








Alde! 1. O lls Hac in Conclave Ga 
Or 1 pange sauve.” On another: “Donar ! 
trogo Magdalena Mar 7 (Bla <-letter.) 

Redenhali. On the second of eight bells: “ Petrus ad Et 


i 
ne ducat nos pascua Vite.” Fo urth: “Celi Solamen 
nobis det Deus.. Amen, 1588." Sixth: “Stella Maria 
Maris su irre piissima nobis.’ "(Black letter.) 


branch of 
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Metfield. Of three bells: on the largest: “ Munere Bay 
tiste, benedictus ut chorus iste.” (Black-letter.) 

Porringland. On one of three: “ Nos sociat Sanctis semper 
Nicolaus in altis.” (Black-letter.) 

South- Acre. On the second: “In multis Annis Resonct 
Campana Johannis.” (Black-letter.) On the third: 
* As God will; so be it.” 

Dud ngton, On the second: Dulcis: Sisto: Melis: Ca 
pana Vocor: Michaelis.” (Black-letter.) 

West Bradenham. Ou the second: “ Virginis egregia Vo- 
cor Campana Maria.” ; 

Oxrburgh. On the first: “Omnia sint ad Gloriam Ds 
1610.” Third: “Te per Orbem Terrarum Sancta con- 














fietur Ecclesia, Patrem immensa Maijest 1582 
(On this is the figure of St. Edmund). For * Vene 
randum tuum verum et unicum Filium, 1582 Fifth 


“QO Christe, Rex Gloriw Estu, 1581 

Banningham, On one of three bells: “Per me Fideles 
invocantur ad preces.” 

Corpesty. On the only remaining bell: “In iltis annis, 
resonat Campana Johannis.” 

Ingworth, On one of two bells: “ Ego Servus tuus sum.” 

Erpingham, On the tenor: “ Per Thome meritis mereamu 
Gaudia Lucis.” 

Aylesham Burgh. On the only bell: “ Fac Margareta not 
hee munera Leta.” - 

Burton. On the tenor: “ Pro me Fideles invocantur Pre- 





one of two bells: “Robertus Plummer m 

fe in honore Sancte Margarete 

literingham. On the second: “ Williemus 
me, in Onore Trinitas.” Third: “ Ave 
plena, Dominus Tecum.” 

Burnham Norton. On the only bell: “ Virginis Egregie 
vocor Campana Marie.” 















a On the tenor: * Sit 


Domine Benedictun 1 two shields; on one, two keys 











in saltire, bet we sh er emboweid, a wheat-sheaf, a 
bell, and a lamp. On the other shield a qua al 
cross florette. Second: shiells repeated, ti 
Catherina ora nobis.” ay lds repeat nd 
* Vox Augustine sonet in 

Finch Om tl Se ee vty od 1 Ora] Nobis 
renor: “ Viventis Misere Pater Omnipotens Miserere 
rhis bell is called the Soul Bell 

Wretton On one of two bells: “H] sit sanctorum Cam 
pan’la La orum.” 

Weet 9 All Sain On the se f four bells: “ This 
bell was given by Francis i. bms Rector of Wet 
inge.” Fourth bell: “Omnium Senctora: 2d 

Croxton. On one of three b “@ ARTYR cHOMA 





PRo ME DEUM ¢ ‘XORA.’ 
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worn-out drunkard, in these words: “ My next 
care is to contrive for the health which I lost by 

What, 
however, the writer really does allege as the cause 
of the loss of his health, was his “sitting many 
years at the in k-bottle “ye Two lin s farther on, 
the printed text reads : “ What between Jove, care, 
and much sorrow, I hav e not yi t look« l 
collections,” &c. The original has: “ 

care and much sorrow.” 


sitting many years at the sack-bottle.” 


nto some 


Vhat be- 


\ 


tween s 
NT inet } } l foie ] 
These instances may be taken as a fair example 
of the degree of correctness with whi the « 
spondel contained in these two v lum 
transcribed from the originals. Of the fitness 
the « litor for the t k of adding il istrativ if 


judgment may be formed from the fact that to an 
t p. 135., vol. ii., 1 


~ 





his sending Pepys the “ Novelles” from Rotter- 
Jam, th is appended a note which informs tl 
reader, by quotations from Gibbon and the Dict 


le TAcad. Frane., that these gazettes were the 
Norelle of the Emperor Justinian ! 
W. D. Macray. 
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Dr. M l Rol 
similarity of ntime 
reckoned as parallel passages, occurs in two poets, 
both of celebrity : — 


“Or may i tl ss d in trouble, 
his world at yut a bubbl 
A water film with air blown 
( se the Liquor and the Cup, 
A moment hence you saw it there, 
Now burst 1 banish’d into air.” 

(From a MS. piece of Dr. Moor, Professor of 








Greek in the University of Glasgow. Died 
l7th Sept. 1 ) 

“But pleasures are | ppies spread 

y s | wer, b nis shed; 

Or | v-falls t 

A t white tl f 
7 O' Shant lale by bert Burns, 
Dr. Curr edit. 182 68.) 


Index to Periodicals.—Your columns have fre- 
juently contained suggestions for books that 
ought to be written, compiled, or reprinted 
Permit me to-name one, of which I, living fa 
away from libraries, daily feel the want. I mean 
in index of the subjects of all the articles in the 


English juarterly reviews and first-class maga- 
zines arranged under subjects. Ther is an 
American publication that partly supplies th 


want. It only notices, however, some of our 
juarterlies, and those but impertectly. 
K. P. D. E. 
A Quotation Applied. — Italy now might quote 
against France the words of Charles Gaspar 
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Bachet, Sieur de Meziriac, published in 1626 i 
Bourg en Bresse (repiinted & la Haye, chez 
Henri de Sauzet, 1716—who adopted an ex- 
quisite motto for a printer, “ Vitam Mortuis 
reddo.”) As our editor has fol 
nouvelle edition lortographe de l'a 


faire aucune changement, et on a vi 
+ 


lowed “ dans cette 





nne, sans 
u par |a 






prevenir les plaintes que font bien des gens, de ce 
que sous pretexte de corriger l’ortographe on fait 


ouvent d'autres cha 





ingemecns essentiels ’(Prefa 





p. Xxxj.), I cannot do better than follow so good 
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International Communica Two hundre Yeurs 
Ago.— King Charles IL. wrote to Philip 1V., King 
f Spain, in May, 1662, ¢ mmplain 
de Batteville, his Catholic Ma esty's ambassador 
in England. The letter, which is in H. M. State 
Paper Ollice, was folded and directed, but was 
“not sent” —hear it, O Rowland Hill! —“ for 
Secretary Nicholas has 








want of a conveyance.” 
assigned this reason for its non-transmission in an 


W. N.S. 


endorsement on the original letter. 


Queries. 
OLD BOOK-NOTE BY A MARTYR, 
The following exhortation 1 verses are writ- 
ten on the fly-leaf of a copy of Tyndale’s Testa- 
ment (by John Daye and Wm. Seres, 1545) in 
the Library of the Dean and Canons of Windsor. 
They are interesting and worthy of preservation 
as being, in all probability, among the last words 
of a martyr. 
The date attached to 


rently in another handwriting. 





‘ Jesus Emanuell 








Unto the oft redi ud t ye of this booke 
are brother Thom* S$ 3 $ I sing 
mad | nysis anex ’ ht t cea ilu the 
Cl ha t 1} i 1 r thre 
cor i I 1 tl ide of 
1 Ss W \ t ! \ tl 1 the 
{ iv i ‘ 
rong and lustye as t the will of God 
is allso to resvyst the assaulte f Satan must oft feede 
the same thys. heavenly manna: w® wl truly 
teth th P wtt a Ivvely favtl al 





eternall deathe. Unto the oft redinge ot 
contynuall hartye prayer: And ever remé 
you praye you speake unto God: so when | 
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Therfore as you wolde have God 


andl voure request granted ; 


speaketh unto vou. 
heare vou speakvnge to him 


so mst vou here hvm speakvnge unto vou and obeye hys 
precepts: pray wt a steydfast faythe and reade w® a 
pul mynd und then shall you profyte to the glory of 
gol the coioditve of his churche and to youre owne 
ternall comforte in hym. Amen 

in ne t hvrde day 

( Apriell by voure 1 re 


brother Careles: who wvsheth 


in Christe Jesu 


tynually.” 











y* Satar new ag you ra 
farewell mv faytt brother Saund 
* Contynew | int 
in Christe Carel 


I should be glad to know more of the worthy 
Masters Careless and Saunders named above. 


RK. C. W. 





OLD PRINT. 


I have found, pasted on a board, which now 
forms the back of a framed drawing, an old print ; 
and shall be glad if any correspondent of “N, 
& Q.” can inform me of its subject or history. 
Its size is 6 inches high by 8} wide, and repre- 
sents in the front centre a tall woman, of large, 
harsh, and repulsive features, having her arms 
folded before her (the left hand holding a closed 
book), and the elbows seeming to rest on the 
wide hoop-like projections of her dress above 
the hips. Her cap sits close to the head, with a 
deep flounce, coming down to the eyebrows in 
front. The forearms are naked, and a shawl or 
kerchief covers the shoulders, being fastened in 
front, and the ends hanging down behind the 
crossed arms, The apron covers almost all the 
lower dress, and hangs in large straight folds, and 
the feet are clothed in slippers. The height of 
this figure is five inches, reaching nearly to the 
top and bottom. 

On the spectator’s left hand is a group of per- 
sons represented at some distance behind the 
female figure. In this group is a dead body on a 
table, on which one of the persons is operating, 
and another sitting in a chair seems lecturing. 
All the other persons express great interest and 
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surprise, and one of them seems pointing to a 
group on the spectator’s right hand. This last 
group comprises a person cutting up something, 
of which a person holds up a part, apparently to. 
wards the other group, and other parts are ly ng 
about. In this last croup there are women and chil- 
dren, and all appear to be in great excitement. All 
the margin of the print being cut way, I have no 
clue to the subje t, engraver, or date of the print ; 
but it has bee 
some murderess, and that the groups represent 


*n suggested that it is the figure of 


some incidents which may lend information. It 
was fixed in its present position before 1785, 

that is the date of an ins ripti m on some paper 
which had been pasted over it, and | have re- 
FP. Et. F. 


moved, 


‘mor.” 


Nearly eight years ago, a § yuth Australian 
correspondent asked the derivation of this word 
as meaning a statute fair for the hiring of ser- 
vants. (Cf. 1*S. iv. 190.) The Query received 
no reply, and no farther note has been made on 
the subject; I therefore repeat the former Query, 
what is the derivation of the word “ Mop?” 

The subject has been brought more forcil ly be- 
fore me, not only by the late “ Mops” or “ May 
Hirings” in the neighbourhood from whence | 
write this note (the borders of Salop and Staf- 
fordshire), but also by my meeting with a handbill 
of a Worcestershire statute fair of a century and 
a quarter ago, in which the modern word figure 
as “a Mapp.” In Hone’s Table Book (iii. 171 
203.) there is an account of the custom, though 
no mention is made of the older term “ Mapp,” 
nor is any light thrown upon the derivation of th 
word. Dr. Plot's referring the origin of tl 
custom to Matthew xx. 3. is more’ ingenious th 
plausible. 

These “ Mops” 
those places in which they are unfortunately bei! 
Though the last “ May Hiring” fell on a Sunday 
and the “ Mop” was consequently postponed tll 
the following day, yet the majority of farm ser- 
vants in this neighbourhood claimed their privi- 
lege of a day's holiday, and the farther holiday 
on the day of the “ Mop.” Better would it | 
for the morality of the country if the holiday 
terminated with the daylight; but it too often 
includes the night as well; and when young 
country girls, after a day’s excitement, finery, 
and sight seeing, and with their past year’s wages 
in their pockets, pass the evening in a public house 
drinking and dancing with a pau k of young men, 
who are only too ready to abuse any confidence re- 
posed in them, the sequel may be as easily guessed 
at as it will be bitterly lamented. 

. Curupert Bebe. 
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Minor Queries. 


Richard Prince, of Madras. — In Navestock 


Church in Essex is a monument to the memory of 


tichard Prince, Esq., formerly Governor of Fort 
St. George, Madras. From what branch of that 
ancient and respectable family of the Princes was 
he descended ? SILVESTRIS. 


The Union, 1707.— I wish to find some b ok 
that will give an account of the intrigues of the 
diferent political parties in Edinburgh at the 
time of the Union in 1707; the devices they had 

I think I 


recourse to, to vain adherents, &c. &ce. 
remember having read somewhere of secret po- 


litical meetings about that time in the cellars off 


the High Street. Is there any life of Lord Sea- 
field, who was then Chancellor of Scotland, extant? 
I she uld also like to know if the re has ever be en 

a life of the great Lord Melville published. 
Siema Tueta. 
Scottish Marriage Law.— Will one of your cor- 
respondents, versed in Scottish law, answer the 
following question ? Whether a clergyman in 
Scotland can legally marry parties, neither of 
whom have been resident in Scotland, upon their 
producing certificates of the banns having been 
duly published within six weeks pre viously in 

their respective parishes in England ? 

‘ G. L. V. D.N. 
Re Ge rge Hol ell. ~- Rev. Geo. Holiwell, 
M.A., born July 20, 1628, married a member of 
the Marchmont family (born June, 1648), on the 
23rd of October, 1663. Who was this member of 
the Marchmont family ? P. R. 


“ History of Judas.” — 


] Arch Knave, or the History of Judas from the 
( t he Ga s. Con 1 and translated from 
he High Dutch of S. ¢ re and the Spanish of Don H 
Met London ;: printed for J. Morphew. Pp. 56.” 
No dat 


The above is the title of a catchp nny book 
hich describes how Judas, when a boy, robbed 
orchards and hen-roosts, and laid poison for his 
schoolmaster, &c. The story stops on his joining 
the Apostles with “the remainder will be t ld in 
the next part.” Is a next part known? Is there 
a German or Spanish original, or are the names of 
S. Clare and Mendoza as fictitious as the History ? 
A. Z. 

Dean Swifts “ Memoirs.” —I am at present 
reading a 12mo. volume, pp. 129., published 





anonymously in London, in 1752, and entitled | 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Jonathan 
Swift, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. Who 
was the author? I have lately seen the book for 
the first time; and Dr. Bliss has written on the 
fly-leaf of my copy, “ Not in the Bodleian Cata- 
logue, 1843.” ABHBA. 
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Waddington of Doddington, in the Isle of Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, — A pe igree of the fam ly, or 
that part thereof from 1660 to 1730, would greatly 
11s “or 


ige an old subscriber. Hs Be te 


Vi 


Aldrynton.—I1 have by me a parchment (writ- 
ten in Latin) dated at Aldrynton, in the vigil of 
St. Adelm, 16 Richard II. (May, 1393). The 
translation of it is a grant from John H—— and 
Isabella, his wife, to Robert H——, ot a tenement 
in Aldrynton, called Reynestenement, together 
with all lands, meadows, pastures, and all other 
appurtenances to him and his heirs for ever. I 
should feel obliged if any correspondent could in- 
form me in what part of England Aldrynton is 
situate?* I should be glad to give up the 
document to the persons at that place who are 
now connected with the property alluded to, as it 
might be interesting to them from its age (nearly 
500 y‘ ars), E. B. 


Charles Ambler, Esq., author of the Zaw Re- 
ports, a King’s Counsel, and Attorney-General to 
the Queen, the latter end of the last -century. 
Whose son was he? His admission at his Inn of 
Court will probably show. C. J. 


George, Count de Browne. — Where may I find 
particulars of this eminent Irish officer in the 
Russian service, who conducted himself so nobly 
n several occasions that he obtained the govern- 
ment of Livonia, and was created a count of the 
empire? He was a member of the family of 
Browne of Moyne, in the county of Mayo; and 
died in the year 1792. Mr. Wills, in his Lives 
of Illustrious and Distinguished Irishmen, vol. vi. 
p. 40., gives only six lines respecting him, without 
any reference to other sources of information. He 
had governed Livonia for thirty years, and was 
anxious to resign; but his request was refused by 
the Empress Catherine Il. “ Death alone shall 
part us,” was her reply. ABHBA. 


Swarming, a word for Climbing. —When sailors 
climb a bare pole, such as a royul mast, by cling- 
ing round it With their arms and legs, they call it 
“swarming up.” In the old nautical ballad, “ Sir 
Andrew Barton,” the word “swarf” is used to 
express the same thing : — 

“ He swarfed then the main-mast tree, 
He swarfed it with might and main.” 

Are these words derived from the same root ? 
and, if so, from what language? There seems to 
be no cognate word in Anglo-Saxon. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Eulenspiegel. —I bought last autumn at Ghent, 


| where about a dozen more copies were lying on 


the stall, a brochure of 64 pages, entitled Notes 
in French, printed in the Year after the last. 
The bookseller told me it was printed, but not for 


* Probably Aldrington, near Shoreham, Sussex. ] 
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sale, a few years ago, and that the author was an The picture is suitable to the inscription, ang 
Englishman who ] 1 a season at Brussels. I represents a man receiving a sound bambooing, 
think he w n At ica Ihe style is inflated, I should be glad to know to what it alludes, ang 
and the d i England constant. He who is the author or etcher. E. Kine 
ereatly dislikes / ) . l va (pn. 4],).— : 
: Circuit Epigram. — Can you tell me which of 
“es me tagger se pes egg ‘~ our forensic wits was the author of the following 
" - epig i 
‘ i 
> - On J G V f 
- \\ 1 fp j hatte B Oo © 
ekret \ | ‘Ye Gentlefolks all. here’s a ret worth k ne. 
I know that the versi of Eulenspiegel vary, In Leicestershire Wives are the cheapest tl $ going 
but in none that I have seen is his secretaryship I'o back my assertion this truth as fulfilling, 
: \ . : f Lowe . | , wo hut S) 
of legation mentioned, Can you refer me to any If you have a ¢ why Jy a ng 


information on this matter 


? M. (2.) D. §. 
Wall of Coolaamuch, of the County Waterford. , : 
—The arms and crest of this ancient family are finor Queries with Answers. 


require 4a A reterence to any book containing “ Herh John in the Pot.”— W hat is the meaning 
them will bo an obligation to A. of the phrase “ Herb John in the pot ?” 





Si7k mentioned in Scripture. —Can any of the _..“As if false d a were b ae SESSees Sa Oe 
learned readers of “ N. & Q.” tell me whether, in - ns _ (2 Kin a ~ — ~ . — me ps , _ 
the description of the Temple, 2 Chronicles iii. 14., Ph bb is was ele rled into | uneful poison, bu re he ik 
where it is said that Solomon “made the veil of herb John in th pot, which does ‘ither much good nor 
blue and p rple and crimson and fine linen, and — hurt.”—Gurnall’s Christian Armour, ed. 1679, pt. m1. p. 12 
wrought cherubims thereon,” sik is intended? If May I take the present opportunity of recom- 
not, what is meant by the “blue and purple and mending the book quoted to all wh y are not ace 

rimson ?” quainted with it? In addition to its religious 

When is silk first mentioned in the Holy Serip- | excellency, it is so full of illustration and variety 
tures or elsewhere ? o. Hl. | of all kind, that I think it will neculiarly suit the 


readers of “ N. & Q.” 

The reference above made reminds me of the 
use of the name John in our language, as often 
singularly compounded — used as a typical word 
for man, or fellow. Your readers will remember 


Keepers of King's Cormorants, — Among 
the documents in the State Paper Office, as will 
be seen from the first volume of Mr oe ’s Ca- 
ler lai (p 15.), l petition “of Ri ber Wood, 
John Wood, and two others, Fracenmery of His 


: . a ' = * John-a-dreams ” in Hamlet; according to Stee- 
Majesty's Cormorants, to the Commissioners for . : 5 'e 
the F 1” | I yi that they ma vens, “John the Dreamer, a nick-name for any 

ie Funeral” fof Jan .], praying that they may. ” : 
abe amt : ’ ignorant, silly fellow.” In more vernacular lan- 


have mourning wi . 

; 5 . 5 rT — guage, John Bull, John Dory, Jack-o-lantern, 
Where can I find any farther particulars of et ge a. . , 
: = ; : , vJack-o-both-sides, Jack-of-all-trades, &c. &c. may 
these ofl rs? Where were the cormorants kept ? . pon ‘ 
ey : .' , | recur. Francis TREnc8. 
and until what peri l did the keepers of the king 3 
- - - : 

cormorants figure in the list of the royal house- 


hold ? M. N.S. | , [On an attentive consider 








Caricature Query.— A caricature of November, stat “hey wy lin a ‘Hob J oe me 
~ . +s ‘Herb John in the pot,” “ Herb John” is all that re- 
1778, has this inscription : — pPest—xe von a ~ i 
quires explanation; and that the last three w 
‘Ha Ha Ha I Cant help Laughing. No Nonoryou. For the pot,” are no part of the name of the herb itself, but 








Every Body laughs at Worstead Stockings Mi...1, 9 rather refer to what Gurnall had said just before: q. d 
Acknowledged Coward. “ There are some who pretend that false doctrine is not, 
What! retreat at Noon Day & suffer himself to be Cane like the gourd in the pot, poisonous or baneful, but, like the 
} s in y® heart of y*® City ‘herb John’ in the pot, does neither much good nor mu h 
of LONDON. O Terrible! A Merchant too & a Patriot! | hurt.” According 7 this view, our present business 1s 












A disgrace to y® names not the identifi ution of any such herb as * John-in-the- 

ha ha ha he he he keep it up. My Dear Boy, keep it up. | pot,” but sim; ly chat of the “herb John.” Th s conside 
De licated to every soul that has a ition, he ywever, does not by any means remove the d ifi- 

Spark of Fi ire in him, in College or Out, by their humble | culty. “John” enters into the composition of many 
Servant Brother Bamboo. me eval names of plants, but none of these plants answer 
P.S. If this modest Patriot returns y* Compliment y* | the conditions. Neither the “John’s wort” (//ypericum, 
Public will be favo* | mi lepertuis), nor the “ herbe de Saint Jean” (Artemisia, 

With a Companion to this Print. A Coward O Dreadfull! | armoise, mugwort), appears to have been an esi ulent. 
Buy it & and stick it up for y* Joke sake, rhe former was deemed good as a vulnerary herb: the 


Price only 1 Shilling. latter was accounted first-rate for the sciatica, two drams 
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perfeetly agrees with what I before stated, that 
Britain was to the Romans rather an “ Isle of the 
Ocean” than a part of Europe. “ Ultimus ” does 
not mean “extreme wesf,” but “remote,” 


“extreme 
as in “ultima Thule.” 


Theo- 


im any direction, 


doret seemingly makes Spain the westernmost of 


his three western countries, and Britain the east- 
ernmost. Desides, he is a Greek of the fifth cen- 
tury, and therefore no competent witness to the 
Roman geography of the first. 

The question is, “ What would a writer, 
stanced like S. Clement, mean by 7d répu 


circum- 
a Tis 
ducews 

Now Strabo, the geographer, is probably the 
most exact parallel to C:ement that can be pro- 
duced. He bears a Latin name, he writes in 
Greek, and he was at Rome in the first ¢ ntury, 
rather earlier than Clement. He repeatedly men- 
tions Spain as the most western country in Europe 
(c. pp. 5. 8. 67. 136-7., &e.); and of the Sacred 
Promontory (Cape S. Vincent) in particular, he 
says that it is not only the westernmost (Sutixdéra- 


rov) of Europe, but the figure-head (anuciov) of 


the whole inhabited world (c. 137.). The same 
writer states that the coast of Britain does not 
extend, in an east or west direction, beyond that 
of Gaul (ce. 199.). If confirmation of this clear 
and definite statement be required, it may be 
found in Pliny (Nat. Hist. iii. 1, 2.), and Tacitus 
(Agr 10.). 

S. Paul intended to visit Spain; the ancient 
Muratorian Fragment (Routh’s Rell. i. 395.) al- 
ludes to such a visit; and this is confirmed by 
Chrysostom (on 2 Tim. iv. 20.). All the require- 
ments of interpretation are satisfied by the sup- 
position that rd répua 7. 5. refers to Spain; any 
farther hypothesis is oratuitous. 

What I have said of Clement applic $ with still 


greater force to Jerome's * western parts.” 

Mr. Les is quite mistaken in supposing that by 
* Celtic must understand 
many (!), Gaul, and Britain ; 
mon enough term for Gaul; though strictly the 
Kelts formed only one of the three great divisions 
of Gaul, the other two being the Aquit ini and the 
Belge (Strab », c. 176.). * Keltic nations” = 
Gaulish tribes. The wide ethnographic use of the 
word “Celtic” is modern. 

(The quotation referred to professes to be from 
Trenzus, but I have not been able to discover it ; 
I have not, however, seen the ed. Paris, 1675.) 

I did think that Theodoret referred to Britain ; 
but, on looking at the original (tom. i. p-. 871., 
not 87.), I doubt whether “ rais 
Siaxe;uevais ” is fairly represented by ‘*is- 
lands which lie in the ocean;” it is rather “ is- 
lands which lie scattered in the sea.” MéAayos is 
an appropriate term for a land-locked sea; the 
Euxine (Her. iv. 85.), the Caspian (Plut. c. Nic. 


nations” we Ger- 


i KeAtix:) is a Come 


ev Te meAdayes 


¥v7j}TOLS 


et Crass. 2.), the Tyrrhenian and Sicilian Gulfs | 
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(Thue. iv, 24.); the 2gean (Asch. Aq. 659.); and, 
therefore, I believe that Theodoret, living in Asia, 
meant by 7) ré\ayzos either the Egean, or the sea, 
Mare Megnum, i. e. the Mediterranean. 
Venantius Fortunatus has been often quoted, 
and is shrewdly criticised by Fuller (Ch. Hist, 
11., Brewer's ed.). “ Less credit is to be given to 
Britannus, because it goeth in company with 
ultima Thule, which being the noted expression of 
poets for the utmost bound of the then known 
world, seems to savour more of poetical hyperbole 
than historical truth, as a phrase at random to 
express far foreign countries.” 
plies to others than Venant. Fortunatus. 
den, too, quotes him with great hesitation. 
In § 6. (of the so-called Iistoria), Gildas alludes 
to Boadicea; in § 7. he gives a vague and dateless 
sketch of the Roman conquest, up to the time 
when the Romans returned to Italy, leaving be- 
hind them “ 


The criticism ap- 


Cam- 


quosdam praposites” to chastise the 
Britons with rods. What is the exact date of this 
last event I do not pretend to say. Then in § 8, 
he proceeds to tell us that meanwhile the island 
received the beams of the true sun, which showed 
to the whole world his splendour in the latter part 
of the reign of Tib. Cesar. (I have allowed Gil- 
das the benefit of Camden’s interpretation, other- 
wise he is convit ted of th > absurdity « f supposing 
that Christianity reached this island in the reign 
of Tib. Caesar.) In § 9. we find that these beams 
met, in this island, but a cool reception (tepide sus- 
cepta sunt); nevertheless Christianity existed, 
though in a languishing state, at the time of Dio- 
cletian’s persecution (A.D. 303) ; 7. e. Gildas proves 
that Christianity was received in Britain before 
the time of Diveletian! Methinks it needed no 
Gildas to tell us that 

As to the “ Triads,” I think that Dr. Latham 
has proved (Ethnology of British Islunds, pp. 104 
—115.) that they are not trustworthy evidence 
for the fifth, much less the first century. At all 
events the passage quoted by Mr. Ler is de- 
monstrably false. Caractacus was not betrayed 
by Boadicea, but by Cartimandua, Queen of the 
Brigantes. (Tacitus, Ann. xii. 36.) Boadicea, 
Queen of the Iceni, did not come into power 
until some years after the betrayal of Caractacus 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 31.); and she was a most un- 
likely person to have betrayed a Briton to the 
Romans. I need scarcely observe that the “Queen 
of the Britons” is entirely an imaginary person- 
age; the Britons did not form one kingdom. 

On consideration I agree with Mr. Lee that 
very little is to be inferred from the silence ot 
Bede. 

The argument from prebability stands thus 
Christianity was probably introduced into Britain 
in the apostolic age; and there is an unoccepied 
space in S. Paul’s life, in which he may by possi- 
bility have visited Britain. Mx. Les is of course 








lea 

















got §, VIL Jesu: 4. 


that r space is generally filled up by the 

alluded to in the Pastoral Epistles; to 
Crete, Macedo mia, Miletus, &e. § ( lhe belief that 
S, Paul did not return to ei gr rendl s no reason 
for doubting his visit to the places | have men- 
tioned, and to others.) 

But, if I were left to bare 
js about the last place to which 1 should 
Paul. That most di 


state. tally 


aware 
] 
travels 


conjecture, Britain 

nd S, 
sturbed 
Britain 


empire ; 


province was in a 
had intercourse with 
any other province of the 
while every part of the Mediterranean 
might be visited with the er 
should we suppose that the 


less 


atest ease. Why 
ithen world which 
his way was neglected by S. 


lay so directly in 
with Britain? It is to be 


arison 


Paul in comp 

observed that (Gildas and the Triad being dis- 

pos dof) no dage can be ass one d for the intro- 
i of Christianity into this island, which 
rially weakens Mr. Ler’s argument. 


ostles 





some of the ay 


} 


ius’s st ate ment, 
i thi ¢ nsiderable 


s to be rec 





for + thee is hardly any blessing, reli- 
Q il, or natural, which the writers of Con- 
stantine’s age did not heap upon the happy island 


where I became emperor, 
On the whole, then, the case stands thus: An 
event, of no intrin probability, supposed to 


take place in the apostolic age, first mentioned 
by a versifier of the sixth century, 
§. Paul to “ ultima Thule.” This 
Sophronius, living in the East at a 
Britain had again b 
ii I th 


who also sends 
is endorsed by 
time when 


ome mythieal (Gil bon, ch. 


XXXViil.). nk I have some reason for think- 
ing S, Paul's visit to this country not even pro- 
bable 


When I spoke of “historians of our day, 


myself as contemporary with 





learned of the sixteenth, sevente 
ies, but referred to those of the nine- 
Burton, Milman, Hinds, Blunt, 
n, de Cc. Robertson, Henry Browne, 
and Howson, Lappen- 
Hase, Winer. All these, 
either expressly or tacitly, reject the tradition of 
a visit of S. Paul to this island. The list is by 
no means compl te, but I cite those whom I hav 
of consulting. Dr. Cardwell’s lecture 
Ihave not seen: nor authorities want- 
ing on my side the question ; such as Bull, Fuller, 
M sheiin, Fleury, and Calmet. I might say, the 





berg, Nx oder. Gieseler. 





the means 


are older 


whole of the ecclesiastical historians of mes ‘onti- 
nent; for the notion of S. P aul’s having visited 
h writers 


Britain is pee ‘uliar to Britis 

In conclusion, let me say that a question like 
this can never be decided by accumulating secon 1- 
hand authorities. Every que tation which really 
bears upon the subject has been before the world 
in we ll- known books for the last two centur ies at 


what is the 





least : the question is. value of the 
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testimony we have? Have the quotations been 
fairly used? Learning can do no more: what is 
wanted is criticism. S. C. 


iblish a prot al ility that St. Paul prea hed 
in Britain, Mr, A. T. Lee has adduced var 
authorities; but they do not even establish the 
bability for which he contends. 
First. St. Clement's ne ” 
rews, the boundary of the We 


ious 


pro- 
Nn Téepua tis bv- 
would apply to 


"Britain, He 





Gaul as well as to 


] iin or may 
have meant Spain; for several of the Fathers 
stify that St. Paul did preach in Spain. But it 


nt R me. 
had 
say 


is far m kely that, after all, he me 
He writes from Rome; he is describing wl 


recently happened Rome, and goes on to 


that St. Paul came to the boundary of the West, 
and was mart red under governors : €A0wy mois Td 
TED 7 5 @S, KQl wapTuUpcas T Tu ” eveV. 
Hk writing to the Corinthians, and might 


Rome as the Doundary of the West: 


taly which they regarded as the 








princely il country of the West. Theodoret says: 
Agi DE TOA ig TAS TIS EOTES ‘ TES €7FX rT1dS, 
Sra re kai Boerre TaAdut ‘ » wecov TolTwrY 
KATENOVTES. Th cume also many inhabitants of 
f é West, S) rds, and Britons, and 
oF Is, who fF th middl belw on tf others. 
(Theod. Relig. Hist. c. 26., edit. al p- 1272.) 
But this proves nothing for Britain a »: it evi- 
dently includes all three countries in the desig- 


nation of the extreme West 








But, secondly, Mr. Les undertakes to bring 

distinct evidence,” that some of i) aj stiles at 
least preached in the British Isles. St nus, 
he says, speaks of Christianity as propagated to 
t utmost bounds of the earth by the aye sth s, and 
particularly specifies “the churches planted in 
Spain and the Celtick nations adding that in 
the latter were included tl wople of Germany 
Gaul, and Britain. Now what does St. Irena 
really say ? Simply what follows : ‘H uéy yap *Ex 
7. Kaimrep Kal Ans THS nS €WS TepaTar 
Tis yns, dseomapuern mapa Se sav ‘AnwocréAwy, Kal Te 
éxelvwr Cnr K. T. A For the Church pl nted 





orld to the ends of the earth, both 
hy th apost tles and their dise iple 8, A" (Adv. Heres. 
lib. i.e. 2.). And in the next chapter, showing 
that none of the converted nations held a dif- 
ferent faith, he enumerates among others the 
Spaniards and the Celts: "1@npiais, obre 
évy KeArois: neither among the Iberians nor among 
the Celts. Mr. Lee observes that these included 
the people of Germany, Gaul, and Britain. But 
what then? How does this prove that any of the 
a] »stles preae hed in Britain ? St. Irenzus speaks 
of the apostles and their disciples. Mr. Lee omits 
the latter, and then claims “distinct evidence” for 
some ay stle having preached in Britain! Nor is 
anything like “ distinct evidence” furnished by 


{h7 mah mut the w 


obre €v Tas 
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Tertullian, who merely s ks of “ Britannorum 
ina Romanis loea, Christo v ) ibdita,” 


res B 





( t. Ilo t! 
’ 1} ] () r 
] Q 
: y " 
i! t v. tl 
1 | ] r (; 
, ‘ = ™ 
: ‘ 1 
t n that Cl y bad 
rea to ‘ the k ’ ld; but 
! rd of any « le having 7 hed in Bri- 
tain But now we « t } we which at 
least appears more to the } usel says 
I 
that ve of the ay passed ov the ocean 
to tho / / ( led th British i ] l n 
fortunately for Mr. Lee's argument, Eusebius 
does not say whether these were any of the apo- 


stles, or some of their fellow-labourers. He had 
before observed that those who preached th 











Let nts; but the ] prove t as much 
that those who ca VW I » or t t tles 
and thus Eusebius a ] listinct evi- 
dence” than those before him 

Mr. Lee ent 1 i , whethe 
St. Paul actually did Pp l qu t 
ing St. Jerome, who ea} fter his 
imprisonment, preached tl rm 
parts.” But what St. J evident 
from ‘Mel b. de | tribus, re he y 
of St. Paul, “Ut « relium Christi in oecidentis 
quoque partibus pradi t, sicut inse seribit in 

unda Epistola ad ‘Timotheum, eo tempore quo 
et passus est et de vineul lict t epi tolam 
Dominus autem mihi affuit et confortavit me, ut 
per 1 licatio ¢ pleretur. ct ] to re 
ventes : he evi tly n 
Next, because Theodoret s 
ried salvation to the island 
ocean,’ oe sks confid 
can th » he ] ¢ t} B itisl 
oon answer. He had ad 
preaching in Italy and S} , and in proof quoted 


Romans xv. 24. He m s on to prove that he 
preached to the islands in the ocean, by quoting 
Citus i. 5.: For this cause I left the i Crete. It 
is clear that he alluded to Crete and other isles in 
the Mediterranean. But Mr. Lee alleges that 
Venantius Fortunatus in the sixth c¢ ntury “* says, 
St. Paul passed over the ocean te the island « 
Britain, and to the Ultima Thule :” 
“ Transit et oceanum vel qua facit i i portum, 
Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque Ultima Thulk 


It is rather lucky that in the preceding page of 


“N. & Q.” a correspondent has favoured us with 
more of these verses of Fortunatus, with the same 
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object indeed as Mz. Ler, but without ; iving 
‘ h s supplving the ready refutati his 
eer For the p merel s that 
j t te the fi of St. P \ 
' . 1 Britain ad if 
Iti I'hule. where no on ver | led that 
Se Pay hed - 
| ! 





I have no meat f ex 
lleged iy of but 
of the s ontur no w 
not founded on earl ni W 


are wholly wanting. wt ugh, howevi 


said to dests rod obability of St. Paul’ 





P 

it t t 
Bi ‘itain fe i te the bet of 
h i 
tela l. Dri 


not see that he 
asserting that 
° : 

















it V 
pee - Kare the very expressions on 
Ww : Mr. Ler pounces wh nara, Se Sea 
cain favour his theory of St. se I's vi ¢ Bri- 
tain. But it is time to aband all the specu 
lations, none of them having any solid foundation 
in historic truth. rhe object of the argument for 
St. Paul is of course manifest; but I have left the 
controversial question untouched, as unsu ted to 


in rans of “N, & Q! I’, C. H. 


LAYLOCK, OR LILAC. 


(2™' §, vii, 385.) 


The difficulty felt by your « orresponde nt in 
viewing the lilac as a Syringa appears to ori ginate 
in the ee use which has been made of the 
term Syrin itself. This term has been applied 
not only to he Til ac, but to the Philed Iphus or 
mock orange, to which the lilac has ec 
i linity. But, says Loudon, speaking of 
the mock oran ge, “instead of the common trivial 
name Syringa, applied to this genus in gardens, 
we have substituted its generic name, Philadel- 
phus, Syringa being the generic name of the lilac.” 








rtainly no 
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vine The wood of the lilac and that of the Philadel- year 1597. The word Syringa i supposed to be 
his phus (P coronartus) ¢ 1 having a th, tu f lerived from > Foan Ar lian nymph, or more 
that the f urkish pipes are manufactured 1 properly here, a pipe. The tubes of the finest 
' a possessing this tubu f all. Geis: te ean 
the eomm h mm English, t lil i ti of it ] is a Persian word sivnifying flower, 
P Lalyy} , t ! of t j Le] I I Sy ( : 1S; 1, Ital. 
N i hore y | titl I} n eems to have | itroduced 
! reign of Henry VIITI., for in 
t taken by order of C1 vell of the 
det ( t! P f None- 
the ich, oned six Lila Phe species are 
hess th L 
. ‘ , ‘ "= 
Te : . - 7 
~ - W 
_ ( - ( 
ng Rot ; - I] l 
up P p 
hat 3. all \ 
k t ~ - Cn i 
Even in old G I's Herbal of 1794, Mr. T 
WAS may fir l ( ll LS mga, and old t! 0k 
ild is 1 excellent w l-cut the whit 1 blue 
in $j s J.W.G GFUTCH. 
, a8 — 
bly WILLIAM ¢ : rAM 
in (277 §. + 197. 420 
+ I} interval « tl tw I t] that has . 
hed # Hila ill m have , since C. Eu] A the question In yout 
; b pages ““who was t fatl of William of Wyke- 
the come ( Indirectly, tro nie Thus ’ “44 , 
ad ae (Parl ham without eliciting any other not than 
one sort ‘ 1 “*Syrin ( c- : 
J. E.J., who purpos . ni pro- 
A l ] ! L4 ny l ided opinion upo1 eaus to 
nd n S » as T } ’ : i 
1 ; } it t] ' nee tha th ibject is ¢ red to 
: ley ‘ ] unless 1 “ > 
. ; ’ ha ly sufficiently ventilated, an iat 
n t! t n i may in davs have : ' ; : . 
> ‘ : = : pular conclusion, that he received his nam 
s ] Dy l wel its con- ; + 
I ] , . » unde natus est, et non a parentibus, 
reners i I ! t 1 ves t $ provin- * . } 
- R on A Ge. now econtrove 1. 
u { V i Ww, ca Wi th — anf | et, al it That ave ee 
on i old I the Saulx gauloie, o1 ._ . , . . er MS = 
f , . . istics almost universally adopted a sacel tal, 
for Gallic willow (( ve), and the common privet gee te tit on . asd 
c rosy stead of their family, name, and in the face of 
the w G by the name of Spants Weide ’ + P 
, : en adduced to prove that 
to r Sy f low (Campe), tf igh n priv _ : 
H ] P " ved the prevalent custom, 
. us Is Dp m LIX . re . 
} r s , , julre more positive proof 
{ t r | nexpl " ( . . 
, aus 2 * Sal; oht rward to reverse the 
. : ‘ ni el ,o Salix an " an ; recorded by your corre- 
ringa, let it suffice to say that Syringa (ci- ° - : : - 
‘ ‘etnall ‘nat : a spondent are strong confirmation that the family 
pryye) meant originally an instrument of rustic : . , . 2 oor. a ° 
os “arr S Ly a of , } name, before the bishop's time, was not De Wyke- 
music, a Pan's pipe; and no doubt the Lincoln- : : = Le. he, 3 her 
; beg “sptedl»,. 13 rE om ham: and in the sketch of his life, in Foss’s 
ih shire lads know as well as the lads ¢ went pote to see of E rland (vol iv p 113.) I find the 
ate knock out a whistle from the cutting of a willow- 5 ee a. “rr ‘ : 
} , , ' argument in support of this view summed up 
the branch, ruomas Boys. | mt 
Muss 
ad 
ie . . ’ 
ms ) . mn S73 fact that several whom he acknowledges as his 
or In reply to a question asked by Mr. Tuomrson kinsmen bore the same name, would only be conclusive 
no concerning the proper botanical name for the lilac, of the contrary presumption }, if it could be shown that 
yf ry . . ¢ . 1} ‘ . ivy neriod ste life: ba 
ol the following information may perhaps be deemed they were so called at an early period of his hfe; rk as 
ial ’ he st notice of anv of ¢ does not occur until long 
lal acceptable. Although Mr. T'nompson cannot al- th frst notice of any them does not Any itil long 
ns. low : } g . snail rertheless: | 3 ter he had acquired eminence, it will readily be con- 
8 it to be a ‘ yringa, it 7s such neverth¢ $83 ceived that, in an age Ww surnames were frequently 
x4 the common lilac being Syringa vulgaris, a native changed, all those who could claim relationship with him 
‘. of Persia, and introduced into this country in the would, with his consent, be desirous of assuming the 











NOTES 




















name that he had ma illustrions, and thus preventing 
inv doubt of their connexion with him. Of this we have 
- ta } lea i his ere ews, who 
tl V i 1 t t her, W t, and 

. 7 rv ws 
of th llege which he f led. Anotl { his lred 
John | van, made tl san i ra ve may 
fairly conceive t the re would a which 
while it g i tl ré v 1 pa tend to 
pron t r own interes ; 

“7 Bist mentions his father a m y by 
their christian names, John and Sy Ter 
from Dr. Lowth’s infere , that their surname was there- 

13 | own It seems s that the omi 
shows a desire to avoid the 1 ival of a name 
re 1 That his father’s name was not 
} spr } +} at y r\ ‘ t 
mony of at 9 - \ » in called the ter of 
John I é W 1 Wy) im, Bist of 
W ] rl vs it this John 
Lor } br ned Henry Aas; a I proof 
that mem! t me family w then tinguished 
by fl r I i Aas tl Henry's 
daughter list hed f 1 the « r nuns Ron 
sev Abbev bv a lar leg 1 Wy im’s ] 

His parents w 1 rey ution and character, 
but not ly t stances to 
l le to adva h i 1 of their His mother 
was of tle extra l tl ter of William 
I . } sug) eV n vd 
Amicia S itton, 1 elt rhe ite { 
their d is not mentior : but that thev l his 

ster were buried in tl urch of Suthwvk Priory, not 
far from Wvkeham, appears from a payment made by the 
Bishop's executors for the ré of the vault in which 
their remains were deposit "— Ar Jourmel, iii. 221, 

D. S. 
CEREMONY FOR THE SOULS OF THE SLAIN IN 
BATTLE. 
(2°* S. v 10. 322. 361.) 

With sincerity I can as-ure the Rev. Dr. Topp 

that I have the most profound respect for him, as 


a scholar of great : 
the high character and positic 
fills, and 1 wi 

so justly 
nat 
Session of the 


linguist, and 
n which he so ably 
reputati n that he has 
good qualities of our 
the opt ning of the 
Academy, 





Dublin, Dr. 
ud the opening address, on “ The ancient 
Relics of Ireland” —an able paper, but 
with which I had the misfortune to differ in points 
of fact and historical records. My reply to that 
paper appeared in the Wexford Independent news- 
paper of the 10th and 24th May, and was copied 
into almost all the Irish and many English and 
Scotch journals The late Mr. | 
Trinity College, Dublin (and many other gentle- 
men) correspond d with me on that subject, and 
Mr. Hitcheock requested copies of my paper, for 
the Rev. Dr. Topp, but I could not furnish 
him. I subsequently understood he procured 
them. In the next bi-monthly number of the 
Kilkenny Archeological Journal, Mr. Hitchcock 





y; ODD re 
Golden 
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ject; but I 


Hitchcock, of 


June 4, 59, 


had a paper on thé same subject, 
ment of his views he quoted my paper. 
T ansact 


the press 


and in sustain. 
(See the 
My paper was freely criticised by 
, and the unanimous opinion ex pressed 
was, [ had the “ best of it;” but whether I had 
or not, the learned Doctor did not reply, one way 
It is true I never had any cor ‘spond. 
ence directly with him, on that or any other sub. 
am sure when these facts are leid 
be refreshed. 

will 


rons.) 


1 
or otner. 


before him, his memory will 
sure the Editor of “ N. & Q 
me, by inserting this explanation, in reference to 
the first paragraph in the Rev 
munication. 

I confess that his reply, or explanation, (2° 


I am 
kindly oblige 


- Doctor's last com- 





vii. 361.) of the ** two -] unifest errors” has not 
shaken the opinion I had formed. In his original 
note he says, in reference to the “ Course of 
Newcastle,” — “ That it was even then, in the 
tenth century, used as a race course.” I haye 
searched : ill the E n clish dic tion ries, but I have 
failed to find iny other meaning attached to a 
“race course” than that which is known to the 


public — ‘a place where horses run races for 
aad &e. It is true 
ed by Dr. Topp; but if every man in the three 
kin gdoms had the question put to him, 
a race course?” the answer would be, 
where horses run races; so that I 
cular in understanding the “ race course” in the 
same sense. By the way, the Newcastle Course 
in the county of Clare, but in the county 
that error, however, of Dr. Topp’s 
So much for the first error. 
to the ceremony bei: ¢ connet ted 
with the “* roun stations,” there is no “ pro- 
bability ” at all that it was. Indeed, I have shown 
that the “probabilities” are all again ist such a 
supposition. If the 
existed at that period, such were ré lini 
ir that the conquerors would 
not mock such rites, by driving a crowd of women 
to imitate them, even in a manner to humiliate 
and ridicule the women and their dead friends. 
I py iss over the points of the learned Doe- 
tor’s ote,” with this remark. I do conscien- 
tiously be lieve that the Rev. Dr. T 
the last man on earth to speak “ irrevere ontly ” of 
any man’s religion; he high-minded, and 
too well-known, for any one to suspect such 4 
thing. 

He confesses that he never met with, nor heard 
of, such a ceremony before. Here, then, we are 
agreed: but it is pretty certain that if such 4 
ceremony had any relation to, or connexion with, 
the “rounds” or “ stations,” or any other rite, 
Dr. Topp, in his wide researches and known 
experience in ancient Irish literature, could not 
have passed it, if recorded; but not being re- 
corded, of course shows it was no ceremony a 


the word horse was not 





* what is 


‘ } 
a piace 


im not sin- 


is not 
of Limerick ; 
was easily corrected. 

With regard 


ls or 


*‘Stations” or * Rounds 
ious cere- 


monies, and it ts cle: 


oth er 





pp would be 


is too 





gu! §, 
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the 
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word 
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takes 
wor! 
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trans 
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was | 
with 
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Liv 


C 
Mr. 
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I can 
shutt 
of th 
and 1 
has « 
Engl 
mich 
Wrig 
stant 
in th 
the 1 
shutte 
poles 
tions 
shutli 


with 


An 
think 
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ll, whatever else it might have been. Dr. Tonp 
loubts my assertion th it “ the clergy have suc- 
ceeded in completely abolishing the scenes.” Per- 
haps in some isolated places (though I doubt it) 
aremnant of the purely religious portion of the 
may be observed by very old persons, 
but I am sure he will be glad to learn that all 


he otner porti ns of the “ scenes ‘ 


* stations 


ire Tra Lic ally 

With regar 1 to the translation of the 

passage, I find there 

words, between it and what he gives 

ginal; but I think this is caused by liter 
by the 


abolished. 
differene Ss, in 


are some 


as the ori- 


il mis- 


, . 1,1 , 
takes, probably printer ; and although the 


words would be slightly alter d, the sense would 





1in the same. I might furnish a more / 





m of the passage, but could no 
original opi 
think, I hav 


nor connected 


me. I still maintain my nion on the 


t 


whole subje tr, an l, as I 


shown 


was no partoia religious ceremony, 


with any that subsequently became common 
amongst the people. Absence from home has de- 
layed this reply to the present. S. Repmonp. 


Replics to Minor Queries. 


Cockshut (2™ S. vii. 405.) — The conje ture of 
Mr. Boys that the word cockshut is formed from 
cocks-hut, and not from cock-shut, is ingenious ; but 
Ieannot think that it is true. The 
shutting in, of the woodcock was an essential part 
of the operation, but the hut was an accident, 
and might or might not be present. Mr. Boys 
has cited no example of the use of a hut from any 
English writer, and it is clear that the fowler 
might resort to other means of concealment. In 
Wright's Provincial Dictior ary, I 
stantive, is explained to 
in the southern counties, and a 
the western ; 
shutter. Shuts are likewise stated to mean “stout 
in Warwickshire.. The former significa- 
the word are derived from its 
the latter appears to be connected 
with its application to a folding net. L. 


a 
enclosing, or 


shut, as a sub- 
a lock on a river 
narrow street in 
also to be used as a synonym of 


mean 


poles - 
tions of 


shut me im: 


sense ol 


Ancient Entries  &. vii. 416.) —I do not 
think it at all likely that the entries mentioned by 
J.C. J. relate to any particular society or frater- 
tity. It is, I think, more probable that the priest 
who owned the Breviary was in the habit (at all 
times usual with Catholics) of noting the deaths 
of members of his flock, or his own relatives and 
friends, that as the days came round he 
reminded to pray for their departed souls. Som 
of the names, such as Fitter, Birch, Moseley, and 
Standish, are of well-known Catholic 
lies; and from them I should conjecture that the 
priest lived in Staffordshire, or one of the Midland 
Counties. F.C. H. 


might be 


those fami- 
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“ Parafe” (2™ S. i. 420.) —“ Marque que cha- 
cun met apres sa signature:” so says the French 
Dictionary ; but the definition is incomplete, and 
wants 


exactness. <A parafe, the newer orthogra- 


phy for paraphe—a word contracted from para- 
graphe (mapa, about, w, I write,)—m ly 
signify either a signature with a flourish of the 
pen, or the initial letter or letters of the name ; or 
even the peculiar flourish of the writer, without 

s at all: in that latter case the flourish 
¢ value and takes the place of the 
The parafe s of the old school 
a tremendous siZe, complic 
Now- 


a very plain way. 


and ypad 





ssed name. 
ition, Variety, 
i-days ventiemen 


But 


write 


official 


documents, the parafe, ei her a simple flourish or 
an initial or two, with and without any orname nt, 


ind a symbol of, 


P. rapher (the verb has kept 
the original Greek >), acte de notaire. or a 
tre ily oy pede * is 
tial, upon each recto 


is still in use as a substitute for, 
the whole name. 
to write one’s initials, or ini- 
} and verso vi the 
The want of a parvfe may be a ease of nullity. 
Purtarete Cuastes, Mazarinzus. 


shects, 


The Arrows of Harr 


( 
pondent J. Ms., who | 


i. 376.) —Your 
*“ often” 
with a wonderful simplicity “ wondered that the 
arms of Harrow School should be two crossed 
ws,” and, at the same 
had mercifully “ hoped that it was no disregard to 
the letter ,” has, it appears, been recently much 
relieved by a discovery in Chamberlayn's Survey 
of the Cities of London and Westminster, wherein 
inention is made of the shooting for a silver arrow. 
Meanwhile, he yet wonders when this practice 
discontinued. 

“ The last silver arrow was contended for,” says 
Carlisle in his Endowed Grammar Schools, “in 
July, 1771.” To that work, to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and to Lysons’ Environs of London, I 
refer him; and can, myself, only regret that your 
querist did not anticipate his Query by a previous 
to such well-known works. 

L. HARROvVIENSIS. 


as, he tells us, 


time, while wondering, 


was 








reference 


ly to your correspondent’s Query, allow 


In repl; N 
me to state that the last silver arrow was con- 
tended for in July, 1771 (vide Handbook to Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, p. 64.). The arms of the 
seal of the governors, are 
rampant, with the motto, “Donorum Dei Dispen- 
satio Fidelis.” 

The device or ornament of the 
ovel the irms was idded in I 
doubt in allusion to the ancient practice of ar- 
chery pursued here) by Dr. Butler, the late Dean 
of Peterborough, when head master of Harrow 
School, who also substituted the present motto — 
“ Stet Fortuna Domus "—for the original one. H. 


s¢ hool, 


as shown on the a lion 


crossed arrows 
nt times (no 
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Watling Street (2"* S. vii. 272. 347. 385 ) — 
These two words are compounded of three Eng- 
‘lish roots which are identical with the Anglo- 
Saxon roots, waell-ing-straet. 

No etymology hitherto advanced approximates 
sO near, or is so significant and appropriate as this. 
We have bear in mind, that long before em- 
bankments and drainage were attended to in this 
country, the meadows (ings) were flooded after 
rain; and the mode of passing along the streets 
(th . straight or direct ways), where such im} edi- 
ment occurred, was by wattles or hurdles, called 
by the Fren h Jas is, an whi h are now u i 


for the same pury 7 on eee a sgger . With 
0 clear in etymol ri al dec mm, we can di e 
pense with Hoveden's s la qua i i 
Wethlae straverunt (Annales, p. 432.), with ( 


den’s Vitellianus, in British Guetalin (the latt 


condemned by the 2 y yet @dia, \ XXViI. 
p. 154.), and even with Thierry’s Gwydd- . . 
“ Road of the Gaels or Irish” | Norman Conquest, 
= Ce ena Mr. West (“N. & Q.,” 2" 
S. . 272.), which are the only other etymologi 


is to be noted that Ar alo. 


were given to works already anci 


poet uttention. It 
Saxon rames 
when such names were imposed: for example, 
Stan-Hengist, or St heng . is an Anglo-Saxon 
name, although this work existed long prior to 
the imposition of that name. It will be found 
that the Irish dialect of the Celtic is at 

to the names of mountains, ri 
natural localities in Ey ri d, than the Welsh 
= by Thierry British). Ther i li 
Street in the city of Dul 


} 


frishman would admit tl 
a 


from ‘Thi ry's Gwydd 





1, but probabl 


name was derived 





T. J. Buckton. 

Li 
Watling Street: The Milky Way (2™ S. iii. 
190.) — ‘The reason for “which men callen the 
milky way Watling str is Chaucer expresses 
it, may be that the general direction of “ the 
galaxie” runs nearly in a line with Watling Street. 
The galaxy forms an angle of about sixty degrees 
with the ecliptic, nearly in th ais tion of the 
British way, Watling Street, | tD ver and 
Chester, (S.E. by S. and N. W. N ) Before 
the names Milky Way, or Gal wing ume known to 


Britons, and before the British Way of that nar 
was made, the Watling Street in the sky —not then 
however so called furnished them wit th 
means of directing their « by night, as 
sun by day, alone this ol tt t < which 
connected Gaul with Ireland. There was, at least, 
as much reason in naming this splendid collection 


of nebule Watling Street, as in applying the ter 
Charles’s Wain or Berenice’s Hair to the con- 
tellations known by those nam 


it was published in the same year (17 


Bugs (2° S. vii- 394.) —I do not know what 
notice the Royal Society took of the memoir, but 
it was printed with the title, 

“ \ Treatise of Buggs, shewing When 


were first bro into England. How the 














to and inf ses, Their Na 
limes and Manner of Spawning, a I t th 
mat I} it Increase a if v Proof 
the ers ¢ Pair produce in Reas 
rive y all atte ts hitbert na t r ruc 
t lave pr I tual. Vu I 
tl nt l from ' I 
l sea il ‘ Dest: 
i und ( D 
1 5 ay t m 
ind for those t l t n, | 
Jol Sout! | r of t \ I 
r ing b \ ( i 
G \W l s . 
lj 8 if 
The book i ledicated 5 HH; 1 
President of the Royal Society, who “not only 
forwarded the impression, but ordered t , 
late.” The reading to the Society, and 1 
ym, are duly recorded. Bugs said 





| 
ive been known in England al 
‘ter 


yn} liq from an old nea 
who lived near Kingstown in Jamaica, and having 








been made fi past work, had r 
“l his streng mnged a pest to th 
ge of abou lin he edicine, 





ubtful veracity, like 
‘ ! nents of ver ter we know to be 
pea and lentil flour, but which negroes are de- 
picted as cultivating. The virtues of the liquor 
rth in the usual style, and at the end are 
ices at which Mr. Southall cures the various 
a 7 FizTHOPKINS. 








I cannot inform R.§S.S. whether the Royal 
Society published an account of this treatise; but 
30) by the 


wth r, who spells his name * Southall.” li R. 


S. S. wishes to see it, and will send me his name 


to him. 


s3, I shall be happy to ler 
J. W. ATKINSON. 





+ 
i ‘ S) mn (2 ~~ ’ tal 
Asa } + ¢ x \ a wit 
Asa] aa to ne a y ¥ . 

‘ 
vara h from Morning ¢ 4h} ! 
15, 17 ly? b unt 

1 Sj iA } 
t r S. J i) H 
ye i 1 
¢ ’ t ay 
i | ! " 
so ca to t pl ul t 
l to his Majesty.” 
Ten Det 
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thar 
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The Sign Taurus (2™ S. vii. 398.) —I have cut 
the enclosed from the Moore Almanack for 1859, 
publish 1 for the Stationers’ Company, from which 
it appears that the Zodiacal signs are still sup- 
posed to retain their influence over the human 
hod I think I have read in some of these ol 


id 


ss the same ideas expressed in doggerel 





ies i i . 

] 4 N 1 Phe t 
1G i, Ar Ss is j 
Ss < Breast st i 
oO] Heart a Back 

} B and B 

I ok I 

‘) ' t ‘i 

s s, I l 


a. 2 





Cockade (28S. vii. 158. 246. 284. 421.) — Many 
thanks are due to Mace an for the very in- 
teresting a int he has given of the origin 
cockades, and of the va s changes which hav 
taken place in them since their first adopt 
4. FO j ; to the distinction I ma be- 
tween army and navy cockades, and says, “Id 

tremember ever to have seen an English ser- 
vant’s ckade with muta tan on th t p. In th 


case I think the fault lies in his owr 


° : . 7 ; 
servation; for if he will go into the Park any fin 
afternoon, between the hours of 4 6 p.m., and 


observe the carriages in “ the ring,” he will s« 





05 * agit oe 
many servants without fans to their cockades, 
—those with fans predominate I admit, but the 
reason is obvious; for if you compar : the respec- 


tive numbers of military and naval men, includ- 


ing, Oi Course, ill who have ever | n in eith 
service, you wi ] ivoul 
of the former. ll give 
us 1s wit } 
us his opinior a 


glad to have 





= +, 1 
} } ] privy ' 


cockade being used by privy 1 , magis- 
trates, &c., who are otherw not entitled to it, 
and I should like to know » whetl tl hiet 
lerks, &e., in the Treasury and offices of th 
various Secretaries of State. ! l I 
the head of t ‘ t n 

4) public dey t the ? If 


worn, P ef 
as I w the art in al J. A. 1 
‘ f / i) IP ) sy 2 

—Thin } | l strong mucilage of ¢ 


irabic, and then dried, is as transparent 


paper, and will take water-colours mucl 
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Spe lling of the Name Dryde n (2° S. vii. 233. 
301. 384.) —I was at Canons Ash! y; the seat of 
Sir Henry Dryden (whose mother was a Hutchin- 
7 One day (the 24th) 
when I was in the church with him, 1 took rub- 
bings of four brasses, e. g.: — 

full-length figure in a furred 
Sir Henry 


ld me it portrayed his ancestor John Dryden, 


son), in Sept mber, 185 





4 ) Eliz 
Another, t morial bearings as thus :—A lion 
rampant. In chief, a globe marked with meridians 
and th liptic, between two stars of six pomt 
vavy lor the crest mi- n, | ng imitar 
| in its ht gamb. Oft tu ires I am not 
j ( but I may t t memory and son 
r drawings of the interior of the churel 
where banners are seen hanging the wall 
the field is azure, and the « 
Ar ] - 
i it ’ I j \ ia 
D ETT, ) f HE 22 i 
‘ ‘i \ i I \ Dame Franct 
I i \SED 1 Vi ) 
And the fourth 
Hes y I rH I Dnry- 
w. 7 ‘ ] l y DARI rr, WI 
’ i l j 


re of Arms, where the name is 


written Drayden; but on the brasses in the church 





(the rubbings of which now lie on the table by me 
as I write), the spelling is uniformly Dry len. 
Query, Which authority is best ? 

In his dining-room, Sir Henry has a good paint- 
: but he has no knowledge of any 


ing of the poet 
P. Hurcuinson. 


connexion tween the f milic 
374.) — This 
mispronunciation of the old 





“tourner cote en peine,” “to change 


and it was 


ind about the 





time of tl Stuarts by courtie1 ducated in 
France. From the same saying mispronounced 
by those whose French was “of th hool of 
St rd-atte-Bowe,” we have the word “ turn- 
coat.” Joun Turvurr. 





is Im t 
ything lalmudis ( l ev have had 
ni thie ne ‘ kven in tl 
] \ cons l ely a 
f atmosp! For instance, 
ON \ $ is ted al I have 
7 i u ti y i og 1 fi n iok« 
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“a spirit, call it a ghost (gheist),’—and so the 
word became of universal use. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Quotatio On Waltzing (2™ S. vii. 359.) — 
The “* Lines on Waltzing” are quoted not qu lite 
correctly. They are as follows in a copy which 
[ have, under a — dated 1815 :— 


“ What! the girl I adore by another embraced? 
What! t ; balm of bh r lip shall another man taste? 
What! touched in the twirl by another man’s knee? 
What! panting recline on another than me? 





sir, she is yours: from the grape 1 hay 
t soft blue: 

k it I vou have sha t tre? 

Wi vou have tou ly may tak Pretty 
waltzer, a 1 


By Sir Hl. E., Bart.” 

Before I looked into a Baronetage on the sub- 
ject, my memory suggested Sir Henry Englefield. 

It appears, however, that of fourteen baronets 
whose surnames had at that time the initial E., no 
less than six had the letter H. for the initial 
their Christian name. These were Sir Henry 
Edwardes ; Sir Howard Elphinstone; Sir Henry 
Charles Englefield ; Sir Henry Etherington ; Sir 
Hugh Everard; Sir Henry Every. 

The baronetcy of En glefield has since become 
extinct. 2G 


Torture (2™ S, vii. 406.) —H. Kensincton 
will find ample intelligence on torture and its 
mode of application, with cuts of infernal imple- 
ments, in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments; Morland’s 
Pei secutions of the Wal @NSCS ; ( liar ke’s Mar tyr- 
olog ye; Tanne r’s Societatis Jt su, folio, Pray ic, 
1675: Theatrum Crudelitaten Hereticorum Nostri 
Temporis, small 4to., Antwerp, 1604. A Flemish 
mode of torture is de picte 1 by the burying a monk 
to his neck, his head only being above ‘ground, and 
then knocking it to pieces with bowls. In a series 
of plates published in Paris, “Le Moyen A 
* under the head of “ Prisons — Exe- 
cutions—Tortures,” are some very descriptive of 
the mode of torturing in presence of a judge. 4 
taste of these horrors, and the Chinese punish- 
ments, would satiate the Beelzebub of Vampires 
or Ghouls. GeorGe Orror. 


} 
ve et ia 
Renai 

renaissance, 


. 


Torture (24 S, vii. 359.) — Your correspondent 
Mr. Henry Kewnsineron will find an instance re- 
corded in the Annual Register for 1767. The most 
harrowing instance in modern times (among Euro- 
peans, I mean) was probably the impalement alive 
of the Arab who slew General Kleber during the 


French invasion of Eg ypt. J. 


Catch-cope Bells (2°¢ S. vii. 41 
tion was asked in 1* S. iii. 407. At the time I 
ventured to suggest that the word might mean 
funeral, or passing-bell, wh 
suggestion will be found in 1" §S. iv. 299. 

J.-Eastwoopn. 





cache-corps, i. @. 


-This ques- « 
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On buying a Bible (2™ S. vii. 434.) — Michael 
Bruce died at his father’s house, near Kinross, in 
Scotland, in 1767. His Bible was found on his 
pillow, and on the blank leaf this verse was writ. 
ten, viz 

“ *Tis very vain for me to boast 
How small a pri emy Bible cost 
The day of judgment will make clear, 
Iwas very cheap —or very dear.” 

These lines are extracted from the Life of the 
poet published in 1837; whether they appeared in 
print at an earlier date [ know not, but they are 
so similar to the lines furnished by G. N. as to 
point to a common origin. Joun Huspayp, 


I have the following version of the lines quoted 
by G. N. in manuscript, and, like him, I should 
be glad to know whence they came : — 





“ This was the price the volume cost. 
Was't cheap or dear? Ah, who can te 
The r lies in heaven, or hell, 

saved, or doubly lost. 

rhe day of judgment will make clear, 

"Twas very cheap, or very dear.’ 


C. W. Bixeuam 

Quotation (2 S. vii. 393.)—In “ Madagascar, 
with other Po . Ind edition, by W. Davenant, 
Knight, 164 Ny J. Y. will find these lines at p. 77.; 








* Envvy'd, and loved, here lies the Prince of mirth, 
Who laugh’‘d, at the crave bus‘nesse of the Earth, 
Look’d on ambitious States-men with such eves, 


ight a rne them cuilty, could 1 





Beiater-Apime 
Culverkeys (2 S. vii. 303.) —I think this is 
white clover ; Cleofer-wort in Saxon, from cl fe 
to cleave. As to hey, the parts of a clover leaf 
much resemble the top of an ancient k y- White 
clover blossoms at the same time as the ¢ ywslip, 
and flourishes in a like situation ; moist, not wet. 
The ash and eatkin keys I 
class; and they resemble keys on a lady's chate- 
laine. ° ; "F.C.B 


consider of another 


Cabry and Halcrow Families (2™ S. vi. 70 
396.; 2" S. vii. 400.) —If W. H. F. will kindly for- 
ward his address to J. F. C., 22. High Street 
Bloomsbury, London, he will : greatly oblige hit 
» (2% §, vii, 386.) — You 
correspondent J. P. does not quote the lines cor- 
rectly. They appeared in poor Tom Hood's C 
Annual for 1832 and are introduced in a suUppos i 
dialogue between two rus ties * Huegin 18 and 
* Duugins,” who celebrate the obs irms of their re- 
spective fair enslavers. One of the shephi rds 
declares that, 


« Se 


Feminine of “ his'n 





rch through all great and little Bampstead, 


You'll only find one Peggy Plumbstead.’ 


The correct version of the stanza quoted by J. 








form 





AM 


“ar, 


inf, 











ond §, VII. June 4. °59.) 


p. is far more characteristic of the whims and 
oddities of Hood, and is here subjoined : — 


« When Sally's ar 


How oft I've w is his 
How frequent ul turt 
To be caress’d her’n.” 





. s ay . = 
Many of the articles in e Comic Annual for 


1832 were successful parodi on the poetry of 
Haynes Bayly’s ballads, of the verses written 
by a butler, “ John Jones,” who was patronised 
in 1831 by the late Robert South y; Poet Lau- 
reate, at ‘whose expense I believe that John 
Jones's verses were published. The “ Thoughts 
ona Broken Plate” are very humorous and clever. 
Of poor Hood it may be truly stated 


“Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit 


un 







G. L. 8. 
Abbrev ated Names of English Counties and 
Towns (2™ S. vii. 404.) —It is a matter of daring 
to offer an opinion on any subject of English 
archeology which shall be antagonistic to that of 
so re spectable and so respected an authority as Mr, 
Joun Goveu Nicuors; nevertheless Iam relue- 
tantly compelled to do so: Oxon and Salop are 
self-evident. abbreviations, like cab’, van, and *bus. 
Bed s, Berk s, show plainly to the meanest un 
derstanding that Bedfordshire, 
tended; but I cannot comprehend what Mr. 
Nicuots means when he says that 


L. 


ee : 
Serkshire are in- 


“The Latin nam f some towns are analogous: as 
ym for Salisbury, and Barum for Barnstaple; v 


> than an unscholarly 





» be nothing n 





half-informed lawvers of the contracted 
g¢ Sarisburia in the former case, and of 
$ pre n the latter, but which I am not 





Sarisburie no doubt is the Anglo-Latin of Sa- 
lisbury, but although I have had good experience 
of the ancient forms of contraction, I cannot con- 
ceive the very smallest idea of any such form 
which would mislead a “half-informed lawyer” to 
believe that he saw in it “Sarum,” and I assert 
that Mr. Nicuots will be at a loss to show an in- 
stance of such a form; in short, that he cannot. 
Barum [ never saw or h rd of as a contrat the n 
for any rendering in any language of Barnstaple 
but I would not pit my experience against that 
of Mr. Nicuors. He is, however, unable to give 
the word of which he says Barum is a cortraction, 
and therefore I do not think that he is in a con- 


dition to say that Barum is “an unscholarly mis- | 


reading” by anybody of anything. If he is he may 
yet throw a light which his recent communication 
has not thrown on the subject. In the mean- 
time I woul 1 ask him, where is the an logy, and 

With the most perfect respect 
to Mr. Nicnors, ri spect which he is s« justly en- 


whence is the um ? 


titled to, I presume to say that if archwology is 

to be thus treated of by archeologists of repute, 

the rex populi will justifiably term it a h—win 
Kinxtown Sxene, Abcrdonensis 
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Family of Fisher (2 S. vii. 394 )—I] cannot 
of course give your correspondent Sigma Teta 
any information conecrning the pedigree or arms 
of the Rox! urghshire family of this house he is 
interested in, though I hope he may obtain it. 
There are numerous families of the name, though 
very few of them ean, I believe, show either an 
old and long pedigre e capable of actual pre of, or 
coat-armour registered in the Heralds’ College 

Ihe oldest family of this name that I am 
acquainted with, and in which I am deeply 
interested, possessed, between 1500 and 1600, 
erable estates at Mickleton and elsewhere 
in Gloucestershire. The parish church there has 
very many of their monuments. One of these, in 
the chancel, is that of Edward Fisher, Esquire, 
who married a daughter of Richard Thornhill, of 
Bromley in the county of Kent. He is in the Latin 
epitaph quaintly stated as * Ex pranobili et anti- 
quissima stirpe Fisherorum de Fisherwick super 
Trentam in comitatu Staffordiz oriundum.” This 
may possibly enlighten your correspondent as to 
the earlier history of this branch, at all events 
before they came into Gloucestershire, of which I 
confess, to my shame, I am quite ignorant. Nor 
do I know anything of the “ Fisherwick ” spoken 
of. Over the inscription is a large escutcheon, 
with twelve quarterings: Ist gules, three demy 
lions or a chief of the second for Fisher. Others 
of the same family still carry the same arms; 
motto, * Vigilet qui vincet.” Others a chevron 
vairé between three lioncels rampant. There is 
another family not related to the above (who have, 
however, long been dispossessed of Mickleton, and 
whose last direct representative, Sir Edward 
Fisher, lies buried there; date 29th Dec. 1654), 
whose arms are three kingfishers passant, and 
crest of a kingfisher. Ours are as mentioned 
above. C. H. F. 

Where does the Day b gin ? (2 1S. vii. 116.) — 
The question proposed by E. Kine refers to the 
longitude at which the vernal equinox begins. It 
is well known (see Naut, Alm.) that this longitude 


consi 








is different for different years, It is unnecessary, 
however, to discuss the communications of Mr. 
Kine, as he deprecates criticism 

I am convineed that if Mr. Kina reconsider 
the original Query, viz. “ what persons in point of 
absolute time are the first to commence any par- 
iicular day, as Sunday the 5th June,” he will 
allow that the illustrations recorded in “N. & Q.” 
for 15th January are substantially correct. This 
query was necessarily brought under the noti 
of Magellan’s seamen when he conducted his fleet 


jg the E. I. Islands by sailing ‘westward, and 


doubling the southern promontory of S. America. 
They seem not to have taken into account the re- 
sults that must spring from the continuous and 
successive commencing of the day from longitude 


to longitude for the space of nty-four bours, 
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“for when they landed on some of the islands in- | itself, so also is thé 0, whether joined or not toa 
habited by European settlers, they were amazed | preceding consonant. In Greek words beginning 
to learn that these settlers were a day ahead of | with o:d-, the o forms a mon syllable, and must 
them in their reck i, and %t being able to not be read with the diwresis as a dissyllable. 

. J. Bucktoy, 
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Pyethorn, al Kitelitl NJ a! ’ . SU LTARvM 
from Schofiel 
; and, if the same 
:, proves the Swiss to have 
I r of nature’s rarest produ 
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i t learned 
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tanist any connexion Y 


m ‘Turner, the North 
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th places; 


ae raioid, a I ! , . riday, ani is alee 
° » . H } . tear . lontut ous P rampeo Corres A 
" L v 1 id, in 1 W cl my ey ee , el ’ recluding the Half- 
rminates one root, and the i ces an- oriy Iwoex) ts Ns. 4d., 1 by Post Ofice Order @ 
| } llabl favour of Mesens. Bart, awo Dato, 186. F Street, E.C.; to whom 

nee the terminal - ; a syllable by Comsewtcarions pon t18 Eprron should be addressed. 








